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This number of the Bulletin is devoted 
mainly to traveling library topics, with spe- 
cial reference to those phases of the subject 
of particular interest in Wisconsin. In at 
least thirty states of the union some sys- 
tem of traveling libraries is maintained, 
and in more than twenty of them the books 
are circulated through library commissions. 
In Georgia the Seaboard line and other 
non-official agencies send traveling libraries 
to rural communities, and in many states 
the clubs affiliated with the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs actively promote 
the circulation of such libraries. Methods 
of distribution and make-up of libraries as 
to size, selection of books and conditions 
imposed on patrons differ radically in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In this state 
the main purposes sought in the distribution 
of traveling libraries are these: 

a To furnish good, wholesome reading 
for persons in isolated or remote commu- 
nities having no access to library centers. 

b To supplement the meager collections 
of small, struggling public libraries which 
have insufficient funds for book purchases, 


and to encourage the building up of such 
libraries. 

c To supply material for study clubs and 
young men’s debating societies engaged in 
serious research and possessing no local 
facilities therefor. 

The demands made upon the Commission, 
despite the supplementing county systems 
which are now in successful operation, are 
unfortunately in excess of the ability to 
meet them. The traveling libraries in Wis- 
consin now reach 52,000 persons. The city 
libraries permit the privilege of drawing 
books to 25,000 persons living in the coun- 
try in their neighberhood, besides the 
866,000 persons who reside within the mu- 
nicipal limits. There remain, after all, 
more than a million and a quarter of the 
population absolutely without access to li- 
brary privileges. These figures suggest the 
work which remains to be done. 

Traveling libraries have been going on 
their rounds since 1892, when the initial box 
was launched upon its journey. How rap- 
idly the system has developed may be gath- 
ered from the following tabular statement 
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of traveling libraries maintained through 
state library commissions or similar state 
agencies: 





State No. traveling No. 
libraries vols. 
California 120 6,000 
COMPRED cc ccccccavesosvecss 122 6,000 
Connecticut 160 3,158 
DOIBWATO .cccvcce 45 2,250 
MEMO sak icine cee eeeeeetaic ss 100 ~=6,000 
ENR. 6006 60600560 08008% 142 4,978 
SE tev cesneess eeesdcens 130 14,200 
DG Schiawee el bees eee res 300 15,080 
BERMRO ccccncces eocevcsveve 104 5,000 
MINN, Gaines w eves ews ss 47 1,500 
MEUNMER DD, | 26/5s:s'9:0,4-0 b's aioe alata 60 3,000 
NT Se eer or 284 12,050 
DEE cctace ess nesevece 89 5,700 
New Jersey ..scccccccscces 62 3,650 
EE SE icc. ss eG sae e eee es 1,000 72,223 
UD cc ois oe aianhosiss see eee oes 1,000 34. Hae 
. Pe rrerr reer te tee 10 
en saneene 165 8, ¥00 
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WDMMUING, cb 40sieesa eeegaene 40 1,600 
WVQSHINBEON: scsercs ccoeeeisie 57 2,400 
CP in oeGe eee a eens 344 13,962 
City libraries have adopted the prin- 


ciple—deposit stations, home and neighbor- 
hood libraries, etc., being an adaptation of 
the traveling library idea within a more re- 
stricted area. 

Something of the channels which travel- 
ing libraries have penetrated in Wisconsin, 
and the methods pursued in connection 
therewith, may be gleaned from the accom- 
panying articles. For lack of space, the 
usual departments of the Bulletin are nec- 
essarily greatly curtailed, and the publica- 
tion of other material must be deferred 
until later. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin was the third state in the 
Union to inaugurate a system of traveling 
libraries, being preceded by New York and 
Michigan. Scarcely a month after the or- 
ganization of the Commission in December, 
1895, Senator James H. Stout, of Menom- 
onie, began to make plans for a system of 
traveling libraries for his home county, for 
which he proposed to bear all expenses, 
leaving the details of the work to the Com- 
mission. Five hundred volumes were pur- 
chased, which were divided into sixteen li- 
braries. Before the libraries were ready for 
circulation, applications were on file for all 
of them and ten more were immediately 
purchased, which were as eagerly seized 
upon. At the present time thirty-four li- 
braries are in circulation in Dunn county. 

In June, 1896, Mr. J. D. Witter, of Grand 
Rapids, asked the assistance of the Commis- 
sion in working out plans for a system of 
traveling libraries in Wood county. Begin- 
ning with fifteen libraries, Mr. Witter grad- 
ually increased the number until thirty-two 
boxes had been purchased. Upon this bene- 
factor’s death, it was found that he had left 
an endowment fund of $5,000 for the per- 
petuation of the system. 

Mr. W. H. Bradley, of Tomahawk, au- 
thorized the Commission to purchase 750 
volumes, 500 of which were given to the 
city of Tomahawk, the remaining volumes 
being divided into five traveling libraries 
for surrounding towns. 

Mr. Joseph Dessert, of Mosinee, sent his 
cheque for $500 to the Commission, to be 
expended for traveling libraries for the 
state at large; and Senator Stout, Mr. Wit- 


ter, J. M. and T. J. Pereles, of Milwaukee, 
and others gave to the same fund, while 
Levi Withee, of La Crosse, E. P. Arpin, of 
Grand Rapids, W. J. Starr, of Eau Claire, 
and others contributed for special localities. 
Many citizens, teachers’ and school associa- 
tions and clubs gave the means to buy one 
or more libraries, while others donated 
books and cases. The Milwaukee Sentinel 
and Journal were most liberal in this par- 
ticular. A number of citizens of Milwau- 
kee and D. L. Plumer, of Wausau, gave 
money wherewith to purchase German trav- 
eling libraries. A number of towns raised 
$50 for the purchase of one traveling li- 
brary, thus making them a link in the chain 
of such libraries in the state. In other in- 
stances, through the incentive offered by a- 
free traveling library, communities estab- 
lished public libraries. 

In 1903, a law was passed by the legisla- 
ture which amended the Commission law 
through the establishment of a department 
of traveling libraries, and making an appro- 
priation therefor. The Commission is now 

‘‘pplying 219 stations and is constantly in- 

creasing the number of its libraries. In 
addition to its English libraries, it owns 
libraries or groups of German, Norwegian, 
Polish and Bohemian books. Vast quan- 
tities of periodical literature, donated by 
the people of the state, have been sent out 
with the traveling libraries. 

A contract has recently been entered into 
with the State Board of Control whereby 
the Commission supplies the state penal 
and charitable institutions with traveling li- 
braries. It is hoped to extend this plan to 
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include county institutions, as well. Arm- 
ories of the Wisconsin National Guard are 
supplied through arrangement with Adju- 
tant General Boardman. 

The basic principle underlying all work 
of traveling libraries is embodied in Mel- 
vil Dewey’s saying that “In the work of 
popular education, it is, after all, not the 
few great libraries but the thousand small 
that may do most for the people.” In- 
stead of leaving to chance the selection of 
the reading of great numbers of untrained 
readers, the choice is put into the custody 
of those who can draw for assistance upon 
the library experience of the world. Our 
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great system of common schools works un- 
ceasingly to teach children to read and then 
leaves too many of them to go through 
their adult lives without using that power 
to the best purpose because of lack of op- 
portunity. Traveling libraries offer an effi- 
cient and practicable method of broadening 
our educational system to include in its 
beneficent purposes every one who goes out 
from the brief course of our common 
schools and to enable him to pursue a life- 
long system of education. Traveling li- 
braries do more than this. They offer re- 
freshment and inspiration to old and young. 


HOW TO SECURE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Attention is called to the law passed at 
the last session of the legislature which 
does away with the necessity for organizing 
library associations to secure’ traveling li- 
braries in villages and towns. The law’s 
provisions are as follows: 


Section 932a. The board of trustees of any 
village, or the board of any town establishing 
a library under the provisions of section 931, 
may elect to have the board of directors of 
such library consist of three members to be 
appointed by the president of such village, or 
the chairman of such town, with the approval 
of the respective village or town board. Such 
directors shall be citizens of the village or 
town in which the library is located, and shall 
hold their offices for three years from the first 
day of July in the year of appointment and 
until their successors are appointed, but upon 
their first appointment they shall divide them- 
selves at their first meeeting by lot into three 
classes, one holding for one year, one for two 
years and one for three years, and their terms 


shall expire accordingly. All vacancies shal) 
be promptly reported to the village or town 
board and be filled by appointment for the un- 
expired terms. Such boards of directors may 
make suitable provision for receiving travel- 
ing libraries from the county in which they 
are located and from the Free Library Com- 
mission. It is further provided that the said 
board of village trustees, or the town board, 
may transfer the library thus established and 
the property belonging to it to a board estab- 
lished under sections 931 and 932. 


Through the liberal provisions of this 
act, the Commission hopes to issue more 
traveling libraries to rural communities. 
It also hopes to establish a number of free 
nublic libraries in the smaller villages un- 
der the incentive offered by the frequent 
receipt and exchange of traveling libraries. 
Application blanks to be signed by library 
boards for such traveling libraries may be 
obtained by addressing the Commission. 


THE TRAVELING LIBRARY AND THE COUNTRY READER 


Marcia H. Howtett, Librarian of Traveling Library, Town of Algoma, Winnebago 
County 


The country reader and the city reader 
are similar in most respects, but they differ 
in environment. Country life has charms 
and advantages peculiarly its own and is 


free from the feverish excitement often 
found in cities. There are good public 
schools, active pastimes, pleasant social 


gatherings and the great book of nature is 
always open “that he who runs may read.” 
But large public libraries, with their wealth 
of books and periodicals, are not accessible, 
and many of the educational advantages of 
the city are lacking. Therefore, the child 
in the country is thrown more on his own 
resources for amusement and employment. 


There are long winter evenings, stormy 
days and scattered moments of leisure when 
the hands are necessarily idle. At such 
times the books from the little traveling li- 
brary prove to be real friends, companions 
and teachers. 

Most of the patrons of the library sta- 
tioned in the town of Algoma are children; 
but in many cases the parents read all 
books and magazines brought into the 
home. When the card shows that a book 
has been drawn once, in fact several per- 
sons have read it. 

Books that are illustrated appeal strongly 
to the younger children and are always 
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taken in preference to books not illustrated. 
The illustrations in the magazines excite 
their curiosity and they read the articles to 
learn more about the pictures. Some select 
books of fiction only, which they read for 
recreation. If the reading habit is once 
formed their tastes will change as they 
grow older. An old-time minister once 
chided a member of his flock for much 
reading. Said he, ‘Jeanie, you cannot re- 
member it all, for it passes into your mind 
but to pass out again. ’Tis a sinful waste 
of time, I’m thinking.” She pointed to the 
linen on the grass, that was bleaching in 
the bright sunlight, saying, “Do you see 
that linen? It’s just like that. Every day 
I wet it and it soaks the water in only to be 
dried out by the sun, but it makes the linen 
whiter.” 

If an interesting book crowds out idle 
gossip and discontent, the reader is surely 
benefited. A child’s mind is ever active, 
ever eager, reaching out for things above 
and beyond it and this impulse insistently 
clamors for gratification. If parents and 
guardians do not provide for the gratifica- 
tion of this craving for xnowledge, very 
often the children do not progress to that 
ideal completeness that the Creator in- 
tended for them; but the store-houses of 
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their minds are filled with rubbish, or 
worse than rubbish, for filled they will be 
with something. 

Thoughtful people, everywhere, recognize 
the fact that what a child reads produces 
lasting impressions on his mind and exerts 
a powertul influence, for good or ill, on 
his character and pursuits in after life. 
Such people recognize the fact that the 
traveling library fills a long-felt want. If 
parents fully realized the advantages to be 
derived from the traveling library for them- 
selves and their children, they would take 
more interest in it. 

If only part of the children acquire the 
reading habit from the use of the books, a 
habit that will enable them to pass their 
leisure time in a pleasant and _ profitable 
manner, that will keep them by their own 
fireside, away from undesirable associates, 
our labor will not be in vain. 

Education does not end in the school- 
room and we should not be sparing of our 
time and effort, for we of this generation 
owe something to the generation that is fol- 
lowing so closely in our footsteps. We 
should endeavor to give them all the help 
and encouragement in our power, that the 
succeeding generation may be wiser and 
better than we are. 


A LIBRARY WAGON 


Mary L. Tritcoms, Maryland Free Library Commission 


Mr. Herbert Law, discussing The public 
library as a business proposition in the cur- 
rent number of the Library Journal, says: 
“Tf a merchant is selling you goods you call 
him up on the ’phone and he will bring 
anything you order to you, and he will en- 
deavor to please you in every way possible. 
Do this with your books. Here are the 
goods to deliver. You want people to con- 
sume them. Many people won't go out of 
their way to get them, therefore you must 
go. to them.” 

Similar reasoning led to the system of 
free delivery of books by means of the “li- 
brary wagon” of the Washington County 
Free Library at Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Given a library located at the county seat 
but intended for the use of the whole 
county, a population of i60,000 at the 
county seat and of 45,000 in the entire area 
of. 500 square miles, how could we best 
“deliver the goods”? 

Obviously the first step was to establish 
as many deposit stations as we could at 
small stations in the county. But when at 
the end of the third year of our existence 
with sixty stations, we found that twenty- 


five were located in places which were ac- 
cessible by neither railroad, trolley, nor 
stage line, and that there still remained 
many isolated districts where there was 
not even a general store in which to place 
a case of books, our next need was plain 
before us. A wagon we must have. Bids 
were received from the local carriage 
makers for a wagon designed to carry sev- 
eral of the cases, and with shelving on each 
side, the doors of which opened outward. 
The shelves have a capacity for about 300 
volumes. 

The cost of the wagon complete was 
$175. We consider it more economical at 
present to depend upon a livery for horses. 
Arrangements were made to give the jan- 
itor of the library, an old resident of the 
county, and one who therefore knew each 
farm-house, the necessary time for the 
wagon work, and the first trip was made 
last April. Since then we have made on 
an average of one trip a week. The plan 
is, to start out for the day’s work with 
the wagon loaded with cases to be delivered 
and with a fresh interesting assortment of 
books covering the various classes and de- 
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signed for all ages. In the course of the 
day the cases are delivered at their proper 
stations, possibly others picked up to be 
brought in for an exchange, and all of the 
out-of-the-way farm-houses on the route 
visited, where an invitation is given for the 
family. to come out and inspect the wares 
offered, the wagon being driven through 
the country lanes directly to the door. In 
itself, this forms a pleasant incident in the 
perforce secluded lives of many, and as a 
rule, our man comes away having been 
made most welcome and having left some- 
thing behind. The books are charged by 
the simple method of taking the slips used 
for the browne charging system from the 
books, writing thereon the name of the bor- 
rower, date, and name of the route, usually 
indicated by the rural free delivery num- 
ber. The books are left for two months 
with the understanding that neighbors shall 
exchange among each other, and at the end 
of the time the wagon goes back with 
another set. 

In place of the apathy, indifference, and 
sometimes positive antagonism to be found 
towards the library all through the county 
at the time of its establishment, we now 
meet often an eager interest, once in a 
while to be sure only a patronizing ap- 
proval, but almost never any opposition. 
The only class not as yet won over is the 


RURAL FR 


The greatest boon ever conferred upon 
farming communities by the United States 
government has come with the dawn of the 
Twentieth century. It is that of the free 
rural mail delivery. Through this new 
agency, isolated people may come in con- 
tact with the great outside world through 
the medium of the daily paper. As an evi- 
dence of this, an example may be cited of a 
county in which, in former days, there was 
but one rural subscriber to the daily press, 
while at the present time sixty-nine fam- 
ilies are reading the morning journal; and 
events in the world’s progress are known 
almost simultaneously in Tomahawk, Wis- 
consin, and New York city. ; 

Rural mail delivery offers the opportunity 
for which those interested in library exten- 
sion have long waited, to secure to farmers 
the same privileges enjoyed by city folks, 
and it should lead to the establishment of 
many new county libraries or the conver- 
sion of city libraries into such institutions. 
In lieu of this, municipal libraries should 
extend their privileges to farmers without 
cost, if possible, or by arrangement with the 
town boards of surrounding settlements. 
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religious sect of Dunkards or Mennonites, 
many of whom are to be found in the 
county, and readers of Tillie the Mennonite 
Maid will understand the horror with 
which they would naturally view an insti- 
tution which openly circulates ‘“‘novels” and 
which they mistakenly suppose circulates 
little else. Even among them the wagon is 
a great help. The Dunkard preacher who 
thought he “had not time to look at the 
shelves,” but on being urged carried away 
Colquhoun’s Greater America and a vol- 
ume of Phillips Brooks’ sermons in sur- 
prise that the library should contain any- 
thing so valuable, will in future be our 
friend to that extent. Just so at the farm- 
house, where after a little diplomacy Cus- 
ter’s Tenting on the Plains was left for two 
months. On the return of the wagon the 
farmer's wife expressed her pleasure in the 
book saying that “after he,” meaning her 
lord and master, “got hold of it, he sat up 
every night and read it aloud to the 
family.” 

Begun at this time of the year when an 
agricultural community has little or no 
leisure, it is too soon to judge of the full 
success of the work, or of the time which 
will be consumed in reaching all parts of 
the county. At the end of a year we shall 
be better able to estimate its usefulness to 
the library and to the people. 


ZE DELIVERY 


The newly created boards having traveling 
libraries in charge should see that their lit- 
tle collections are supplemented in this 
manner. 

The drawback to the delivery of a single 
volume rests in a postal regulation which 
prohibits the carriage of packages under 
four pounds in weight without being 
stamped at the usual book-rate. In this 
connection, the following communication 
will be of interest: 

August 12, 1905. 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Department of Traveling 
Libraries, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Madam :—Receipt is hereby acknowledged of 
your letter of July 25, in which you request 
to be informed if library books may be deliv- 
ered to patrons through the medium of rural 
free delivery. 

In reply you are advised that if a package 
containing several books is placed in the hands 
of a carrier for delivery ‘‘outside the mails” 
to a patron of his route, said package being 
“unmailable’ because of its weighing more 
than four pounds, carrier would be permitted 
to deliver same, compensation for such serv- 
ice to be paid by the person making the re- 
quest and for whom the delivery is made. 

Articles or packages, that are not mailable, 
which the patron desires the rural carrier to 
carry, must be delivered to the carrier in per- 
son, and in carrying merchandise for hire 
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rural carriers are not permitetd to leave their 
routes as officially laid out or to accept any- 
thing that will in any way delay the deliv- 
ery of mail, or interfere with the efficiency of 
the service. 

Single books weighing more or less than 
four pounds each are mailable, and postage at 
regular rates must be prepaid on same before 
carriers would be allowed to deliver them. 

A rural carrier is not permitted to receive 
and carry ‘‘outside the mail’? a_ package 
weighing more than four pounds, containing 
several books, and while serving his route to 
open such package and make separate and in- 
dividual delivery of the books contained 
therein. 

Respectfully, 
P. V. DeGraw, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


The difficulties attending this ruling may 
be obviated by the establishment of some 
central bureau or station to which the books 
could be delivered in bulk by the rural car- 
rier and from thence distributed to the 
individual borrowers. The advocates of li- 
brary extension are working for the abol- 
ishment of all restrictions so far as they 
pertain to the distribution of books from 
free libraries. As a stepping-stone to this, 
in December, 1901, at the request of the li- 
brary workers of Wisconsin, the Hon. John 
J. Jenkins of Chippewa Falls, Congressman 
from Wisconsin, introduced a bill, H. R. 
5802, permitting public libraries to send 
books free of charge on rural free delivery 
routes. It was referred to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post Roads and is 
as follows: 

That any free public library located where 
the U. S. post office department operates a 
free rural delivery system shall be and hereby 
is authorized and premitted to send through 
the U. S. mails its books, pamphlets, news- 
papers and magazines, free of postage, when 
addressed to persons who receive mail on any 
free rural delivery routes starting from the 
postoffice in the place where the public library 
is located and to be delivered by the carriers 
in precisely the same manner that other sec- 
ond class mail matter is now delivered. The 
United States government shall assume only 
the same responsibility with reference to the 
safe delivery of the same as that assumed in 
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the delivery of other second class matter, and 
if returned through the mail, to be subject to 
the same postage as second-class matter. 


Although Mr. Jenkins worked hard to 
secure the passage of the bill, it was found 
impossible to get favorable consideration. 
The same agencies that oppose “parcels 
post” naturally object to a somewhat simi- 
lar proposition; but the former is bound to 
come in time, as will, it is hoped, the latter 
provision. The barriers have been let down 
for free transmission of books for the 
blind. Humanitarian instincts also dictate 
that they shall be let down for the isolated. 

Traveling libraries have done a wonder- 
ful work in bringing good books into the 
homes of farmers, but a traveling library 
has its limitations. It must cater to the 
wants of the many with its miscellaneous 
selection, thus neglecting the would-be 
scholar whose interest centers on a particu- 
lar line of study. Again, unless traveling 
libraries are constantly reinforced with new 
books, but little opportunity is given rural 
readers to learn of new discoveries in sci- 
ence or of the world’s progress. A com- 
munity, for example, that is in a circuit of 
thirty boxes, exchanged every six months, 
would be fifteen years behind the times in 
the world of history were not constant ad- 
ditions made of volumes pertaining to cur- 
rent topics. With rural free delivery of 
books, an inquirer need not wait more than 
twenty-four hours for the receipt of the 
latest works on the world’s advancement. 
It should be the pleasure of librarians 
everywhere to see to it that the wants of 
their rural neighbors are supplied, making 
their libraries veritable sources of informa- 
tion, inspiration and refreshment to those 
who will most appreciate and profit by the 
blessings conferred. 

The Commission will be glad to hear 
from librarians who have utilized rural 
free delivery in the past or who may do so 
in the future, as to the results achieved. 


COUNTY SYSTEMS OF TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Before the year 1901 the citizens of the 
counties of Wisconsin were obliged to de- 
pend upon private philanthropy for travel- 
ing libraries. There was no law upon the 
statute books which enabled counties to 
establish such systems for themselves. To 
remedy this defect in popular education 
and to ensure the blessings of good books 
in rural communities, a bill was drawn by 
P. V. Lawson, of Menasha, and introduced 
by the Hon. E. A. Williams, of Neenah. 
The bill became a law and is as follows: 


COUNTY TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Chaptey 91, of the laws of 1901. County 
board may appoint board of libraries.—Section 
1. ‘The board of supervisors of any county 
may establish a board of libraries, and elect 
five directors thereof, of either sex, who may 
hold their office for three years, and until 
their successors are qualified, excepting the 
first year when there shall be elected two di- 
rectors for one year, two for two years and 
one for three years. Their term of office shall 
begin at once on their first election., but there- 
after at the same date with county officers. 
Vacancies shall be filled by similar election of 
a successor to complete the term. _No compen- 
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sation or expenses whatever shall be allowed 
said directors. 

Officers of board; powers of.—Section 2. 
The said directors shall, upon a date ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the county board, 
within thirty days after their first election, 
elect from their number a president, vice pres- 
ident, secretary and such other oiticers as they 
May deem necessary, and thereafter hold their 
annual election on the last Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, they may make and adopt rules and by- 
laws for their own guidance, and of the county 
traveling libraries and officers thereof or of 
such permanent libraries established under 
section 7 of this act. They shall have the 
exclusive control of the expenditures of all 
moneys appropriated, or property or money 
donated for the uses of the county traveling 
libraries, or such permanent libraries, and the 
establishment, location, supervision, care, con- 
trol and custody of such libraries; but shall 
not allow or pay any sums whatever for the 
keeping, care, transporting or librarian service 
of such county traveling libraries. They shall 
have exclusive charge and control of all lands, 
buildings, moneys or property devised, be- 
queathed or given to any county for libraries. 

Supervising librarian, and duties of.—Sec- 
tion 3. The said board of libraries may ap- 
point a supervising librarian for such county 
traveling libraries, at a salary not to exceed 
fifty dollars per annum, whose duty it shall 
be to arrange the books in their cases and re- 
pair them when slightly injured, keep the rec- 
ords, instruct the librarians of the county 
traveling libraries in their duty, and perform 
such other duties as directed by said board. 
Such supervising librarian shall be a resident 
of the county, of either sex and may be per- 
mitted such expenses as necessary travel in 
establishing county traveling libraries, or 
other expenses found necessary in the inter- 
est of the county traveling libraries. Such 
salary avd expenses to be paid by the county 
board on the certificate of the president and 
secretary of the board of libraries. 

Duty of boards as to books.—Section 4. It 
shall be the duty of the board of libraries to 
purchase suitable books for the county trav- 
eling libraries, arrange them in proper cases, 
and distribute such cases of books to as many 
districts as equally distant from each other 
as their means will permit, with the object 
in view of finally serving libraries within easy 
reach of all the people of the county. Such 
libraries may be located at suitable places in 
any town, village or city, within the county, 
and not permitted to remain in one location 
longer than six months, except upon applica- 
tion of not less than five patrons holding cards 
in such library, when such time may be ex- 
tended not to exceed thirty days. Upon such 
removal another library may be loaned in its 
place successively for similar periods. 

Appropriation for maintenance of libraries. 
—Section 5. For the purpose of such county 
traveling libraries any county may appropri- 
ate the first year not to exceed five hundred 
dollars and thereafter not to exceed two hun- 
dred dollars. Such money shall be retained 
by the treasurer of the county in a separate 
fund. It shall be paid out on order of the 
board of libraries. signed by its president and 
secretary. All the books, property, moneys, 
donations, devises, bequests or gifts, bought 
or appropriated or given for the purposes of 
this act, shall remain the property of the 
county for the uses herein enacted. 

Free library commission to advise.—Section 
6. TheWisconsin free library commission may 
advise any board of libraries as far as prac- 
ticable im the conduct of its work. 

County may receive devises, ‘bequests. etc. 
Section 7. Any county may receive by devise, 
bequests or gifts of lands. buildings, money, 
booka or other property, for the purpose of es- 
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tablishing a public library for the county and 
may enter into an agreement to maintain a 
public library in consideration thereof, and 
shall be bound to faithfully perform such 
agreement. In such case the said board of li- 
braries have full power to properly administer 
the same. 


The first county to avail itself of the 
law’s provisions was Winnebago, where the 
bill originated. The seed had been sown 
in the county by the system established by 
E. D. Smith of Menasha, and the citizens 
were quick to realize the wisdom and bene- 
fits of the plan. At the spring meeting of 
1901 the county board appropriated $500 for 
the establishment of the county system. 
The authorities have made further grants 
and there are now 25 stations receiving 
libraries. 

The next county to adopt the plan was 
Marinette, where a system of traveling li- 
braries, maintained by the local Shakes- 
peare Club, had been in existence for some 
years. At the request of this organization, 
the Hon. H. P. Bird, of Wausaukee, intro- 
duced the enabling measure, which was 
carried unanimously. Twenty-four li- 
braries are in active circulation. 

Favorable action by the Portage County 
board of supervisors followed that of Mari- 
nette County. There are 17 traveling li- 
braries in Portage County, 4 of which have 
been loaned by the Wood County system 
to supply the demand. 

The Woman’s Club at La Valle inter- 
ested itself in the establishment of a sys- 
tem for Sauk County, the proposition being 
carried at the November meeting of 1903. 
Twelve stations are supplied. 

In December, 1903, Oconto County passed 
the enabling resolution by unanimous 
vote. The 13 boxes of the system are well 
patronized. 

La Crosse County authorized the estab- 
lishment of the system by unanimous vote 
in November of last year. The members 
of the Twentieth Century Club of La 
Crosse aided the Commission materially in 
the preliminary campaign and have since 
donated 5 traveling libraries. Sixteen li- 
braries are in active circulation. 

Trempealeau County was but a day be- 
hind La Crosse County in adopting the 
plan, and 11 boxes are making the circuit. 

Chippewa County voted the usual ap- 
propriation in the spring of 1905. Great 
assistance was afforded the Commission 
worker by Mrs. Edwerd Porter, of Es- 
tella, who helped to win favorable consid- 
eration of the measure by her convincing 


argument. This system is now being put 
into active operation. 
The county traveling libraries have 


proved uniformly successful and in no case 
has a county board failed to make appro- 
priations for their continuance. Citizeng 
of counties desirous of establishing such 
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systems should write to the Commission 
for copies of the law, which are sent free 
of charge. This law should be carefully 
studied. Personal interviews should be 
sought with members of county boards and 
the law’s provisions should be fully ex- 
plained. An active campaign should be 
waged in favor of the measure by personal 
appeal and through the daily and weekly 
press. When the measure is introduced, 
its promoters should be present to see that 
it is not allowed to languish in a committee 
box or smothered by other measures. 
After its passage, the chairman of the 
county board should appoint the county li- 
brary board before final adjournment, that 
the work may be taken up at once. Within 
thirty days after appointment, the ap- 
pointees should meet for the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of initial busi- 
ness. It has been customary thus far to 
appoint the librarian of the library at the 
county seat as the supervising librarian of 
the system. Where a library does not ex- 
ist at this point, there is no objection to 
the selection of the librarian at some exist- 
ing library, for it is deemed essential that 
some one familiar with modern library 
methods should manage the system. 
After the appointment of the supervising 
librarian will come the selection of books 
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and supplies. The books should be well 
bound, of a wholesome, popular character, 
with a goodly supply of fiction for old and 
young. The Commission will gladly fur- 
nish lists of suitable books for county sys- 
tems and will also assist in securing the 
necessary supplies. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY INSTITUTES 

Traveling library institutes have been 
held, with excellent results, in Dunn, 
Wood, and Winnebago Counties. Oppor- 
tunity is afforded through such gatherings 
for interchange of ideas on the best 
methods of administering the libraries, the 
best books for traveling library purposes, 
the ways of reaching old and young and 
other problems of importance to those that 
have the intellectual interests of their con- 
stituents at heart. To obtain the best re- 
sults from the standpoint of attendance, 
such institutes should be held during the 
winter months and on some Saturday—the 
customary day for farmers to visit the city 
and the day teachers will be most likely to 
attend. The Commission will gladly co- 
operate with librarians of county systems 
or others interested in arranging for in- 
stitutes for their localities. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


One of the most popular helps which the 
Commission offers public libraries is the 
traveling library of foreign books. This 
undertaking grew out of the demand for 
foreign books in many towns where the 
book funds were inadequate even for the 
more pressing need of English books. It 
was plain enough that tax-payers not able 
to read English had a right to service from 
the institutions they helped to support, but 
it was equally true that small satisfaction 
would result from a single purchase of 
books to which additions could not be 
made regularly. After being read once or 
twice by each foreign patron the books 
were certain to stand idle on the shelves 
while still in good condition. Few book 
committees felt justified in diverting any 
of the a!l-too-small funds from the natural 
xpenditures for English books always in 
demand. If purchase was made the dif- 
ficulties of selection made the best choice 
impossible, small discount was allowed by 
dealers, and the effort resulted too often 
in a waste of money and little satisfaction. 

When plans were first considered for 
meeting these demands by means of new 
methods, the Commission at first en- 
countered opposition to what was consid- 


ered encouragement of other languages 
than English. While the importance of the 
large foreign population of the state was 
acknowledged, and their needs recognized, 
many, even foreigners themselves, argued 
that English was for English-speaking peo- 
ple. The fact that many of the older peo- 
ple were beyond the age of easy acquisition 
of a new language, was overlooked; so too 
the fact that while many can read English 
for business purposes, they read it labor- 
iously and still must seek their mother 
tongue for pleasure and inspiration. 

The results of the experiments which six 
generous-minded Milwaukee Germans en- 
abled the Commission to make answer all 
arguments. In 1901 eleven German travel- 
ing libraries were purchased with money 
given for the purpose by these gentlemen. 
It was first intended to place the libraries 
in rural communities largely made up of 
Germans, but public libraries serving many 
more readers were eager for them and the 
difficulties of reaching the country places 
were so considerable that the initial plan 
was postponed to be effected in a modified 
form. 

No venture of the 
proved more popular than this. 


Commission has 
The ex- 
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periment turned out so successful that no 
difficulty was found in getting library 
boards to subscribe for libraries, each of 
which cost thirty-five dollars, on agreement 
of the Commission to assure exchange 
twice a year for five years, or ten ex- 
changes, thus establishing a system which 
ensures a perpetual succession of new 
books at the smallest possible cost. The 
books have been most carefully selected by 
Miss Emma Gattiker, of Baraboo, who has 
enlisted co-operation and criticism of others 
interested in the work. She has also pre- 
pared annotated catalogs, which have been 
appreciated by the patrons of the libraries. 
At the present time there are 79 libraries 
in the system. The following public li- 
braries receive German libraries, all having 
subscribed, except the smaller libraries, 
which are not yet large enough to afford 
the subscription price: Antigo (2), Ap- 
pleton, Ashland, Baraboo (2), Beloit (2), 
Berlin, Chippewa Falls, Colby, Columbus 
(2) De Pere, Dodgeville, Durand, Eau 
Claire, Grand Rapids, Hayward, Janesville, 
Johnson’s Creek, Kaukauna, Kenosha, Kil- 
bourn, La Crosse, Lake Mills, Lancaster, 
La Valle, Madison. Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Marshfield, Mayville, Medford, Menasha, 
Merrill, Mineral Point, Mondovi, Mosinee, 
Neenah (2), Neillsville, New London, 
North Freedom, North Milwaukee, Ocon- 
omowoc, Platteville, Plymouth, Portage 
(2), Racine, Rhinelander, Rice Lake, Sey- 
mour, Shawano, Sheboygan, Stevens Point, 
Thorp, Tomah, Watertown, Wausau, West 
Bend, Whitehall, Whitewater. 

It has long been the intention to pro- 
vide similar Scandinavian collections, but 
the plan has not been possible until this 
year. Prof. Julius E. Olson, of the Uni- 


THE TRAVELING LIBRARY AND 
THE SCHOOL 


The schools of Wisconsin are fortunate 
in the possession of great or small collec- 
tions of well selected volumes. These go 
far to mitigate the necessity for traveling 
libraries and yet the latter may be made a 
factor in educational work, if rightly used. 
The teacher should ascertain the location 
of the nearest traveling library—if need be 
by addressing the Commission—and then 
she should examine each volume to see of 
what use it may be made in school work. 
A teacher at Pepin, Wis., keeps constantly 
in service six or more books from the 
traveling library. Some of these are books 
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versity of Wisconsin, kindly consented to 
select the books, and assign them to the 
different collections. This system has just 
been started with sixteen libraries, four- 
teen of which have been subscribed for by 
the following libraries: Ashland, Bay- 
field, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Hay- 
ward, Hudson, La Crosse, Madison, Marsh- 
field, Neenah, Rhinelander, Superior, Wash- 
burn and Whitehall. 

Exchanges were also to be made with 
Manitowoc, Stanley and Westby, which are 
to turn in books in excellent condition 
from their local collections. 

Many requests have come 
small towns, villages, and 
munities receiving English traveling li- 
braries for German, Scandinavian, Pol- 
ish and Bohemian books. Last fall a 
beginning was made toward meeting this 
demand, by the purchase of books in 
the several languages. As it takes some 
time to import the books, and binding had 
to be done usually in this country, the plan 
was not completely in operation until the 
spring. The books are arranged in groups 
of ten volumes, the Commission having for 
circulation at present fifteen groups of Ger- 
man, fifteen of Scandinavian, and ten 
groups each of Polish and Bohemian. 
These are sent with the English libraries. 
The supply of German groups was ex- 
hausted soon and books for fifteen more 
are being imported. The Scandinavian 
books are nearly as popular and the num- 
ber will be increased this fall. As a rule 
the foreign books come in very attractive 
form and it can easily be imagined what 
delight they bring to readers who have not 
had access to them for years. 


from the 
rural com- 


of travel to supplement the geography 
work; others are devoted to history, sci- 
ence, and other subjects. A story is used 
for “morning exercises” and parts of other 
books are read to excite the interest and 
desire of the pupils to read them for them- 
selves. Traveling libraries are not located 
in school houses, owing to the latter being 
closed on Saturdays and long vacation 
periods; but the promoters of these li- 
braries are most anxious that the books 
shall be utilized in every way by teachers 
and pupils alike. The Commission is con- 
sidering the advisability of placing a few 
reference books in each library and will be 
glad to hear from the teachers of the state 
concerning the wisdom of the plan. 
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AIDS FOR STUDY CLUBS 


The Commission has long looked for- 
ward to giving help to study clubs and in- 
dividual students not having access to 
good libraries. As a matter of course the 
needs of communities for general literature 
have received first attention, and the de- 
mands for such service have been so con- 
siderable that only now has the Commis- 
sion been able to undertake systematic 
work on special lines. The time has now 
come for a small beginning, which, it is 
lonped, will develop into an organized and 
far-reaching plan that will render truly ef- 
fective aid to many earnest students. The 
present purpose is to furnish study travel- 
ing libraries, with accompanying programs 
and outlines, to small clubs in communities 
without public libraries, or with libraries 
whose collections are inadequate to the 
clubs’ needs. These libraries may be re- 
tained as long as the clubs study the par- 
ticular subjects, and will cost the clubs the 
transportation charges only. 

The Commission also proposes to aid 
larger clubs by putting them in the way of 
material not always obtainable in local li- 
braries; to supplement when possible ac- 
cessible material by purchase, or by loan 
from larger collections; to furnish outlines 
such as it can, from time to time, have 
made by special students: and to effect ex- 
change of outlines already found useful by 
clubs. 

In some of the smaller towns where pub- 
lic libraries exist, the book fund is so 
meagre that nothing can be done to aid the 
clubs. But wherever it is possible to buy 
even two or three volumes, the librarian 
and book committee should bear in mind 
the needs of the club and do what they can 
consistent with the demands of the rest of 
the community. On the other hand, clubs 
able to buy part or all of the books used in 
a study, can greatly aid the library by con- 
tributing its books after the study is fin- 
ished. Co-operation of library and club 
should result in mutual benefits, and an ex- 
cellent collection may be made without du- 
plication of money and labor. Such clubs 
as have fair libraries to draw upon, but 
need further helps, will usually find co- 
operation with the Commission most con- 
veniently effected through the public 
library. Inter-library loans are arranged 
more easily than loans from a distant li- 
brary to an individual. 

At the present time the Commission has 
nineteen study libraries on hand, some of 
which are accompanied with outlines and 
programs, some with references only, some 
with text books, and a few without any 


aids have been purchased for clubs already 
provided with outlines and programs. Li- 
braries will be purchased for clubs, provid- 
ing subjects are chosen which will be useful 
to other clubs in the future. Eight libraries 
are being purchased for the ensuing year. 
In order to start on a definite basis a cir- 
cular was sent out to all but the few larg- 
est clubs of the state listed in the Yearbook 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, appealing for suggestions, enquiring 
into local conditions of library privileges 
and resources, and asking for information 
of smaller clubs not belonging to the Fed- 
eration. While the responses have not been 
numerous, they are sufficient for the Com- 
mission to make a beginning. Correspond- 
ence with several clubs has not yet led to 
results sufficiently definite to report, but a 
partial statement shows distinct interest 
taken. 
Libraries already purchased have been 
assigned as follows: 
Abbotsford—Reading Club, American literature 
Augusta—Tuesday Club, English literature 
(Victorian period) 
Bloomington—Young 
study 
Fox Lake—Woman's Club, American literature 
Jefferson—Woman’'s Club, Wisconsin history 
Kilbourn—Woman’'s Club, Wisconsin history 
Mauston—Tuesday Club, Italy 
Oconomowoc—Fortnightly Club, Japan 
Omro—Study Club, Shakespeare 
Poynette—Poynette Academy (English  de- 
partment), American literature 
Rib Lake—Twentieth Century Club, 
history 
Sun Prairie—Twentieth Century Reading Club, 
U. S. history 
Whitehall—L. A. M. P. C. Club, American lit- 


erature 
Whitehall—Woman’'s Shakes- 


peare 





Ladies’ Club, Nature 


English 


Literary Club, 


Libraries now in preparation will be sent 
to: 
Black River Falls—Clio Club, U. S. Civil War 
Bloomington—Salamagundi Club, Travel in 
British Isles 
Fagle—Open Door Club, Russia 
Elroy—Tuesday Club, Austria and France 
Loyal—Woman’s Club, Travel in British Isles 
Prairie du Sac—Twentieth Century Club, 
Austria and France 
South Kaukauna—Twentieth Century Club, 
U. 8S. History. colonial period 
Sun Prairie—Home Social Club, France 
Thorp—Union Club, U. S. history 


The Commission still has four libraries 
on hand, one on United States history 
(more general and simpler than those 
treating of period divisions, mentioned be- 
low), with printed outlines; one on history 
of the Middle West, also with outlines; 
one on English history, with textbooks; 
and one on Germany, also with textbook. 

Outlines or textbooks are sent with all 
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libraries so far assigned, and programs ac- 
company some of them. In the future it is 
hoped that outlines or suggested programs 
mzy be prepared for all libraries sent out. 
This part of the work takes time, and must 
be done by special students of the subject 
if satisfactory results are attained. The 
Commission is greatly indebted to Profes- 
sors F. J. Turner, and Carl R. Fish, of the 
History Department of the University of 
Wisconsin, for admirable syllabi on the va- 
rious periods of American history. Divi- 
sions are made as follows: (1) Discovery 
and exploration (until recent time); (2) 
Colonial period: (3) The Revolution; 
(4) Making of the nation, 1783-1817; 
(5) National expansion, 1817-1860; (6) 
The Civil War; (7) Period from the 
Civil War to date. These cannot ‘be too 
highly recommended to the clubs of the 
state. 

The outlines on art. published by the Bu- 
reau of University Travel, 201 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, are especially noteworthy. 
Three series have been published so far, 
dealing with Greek and Roman sculpture, 
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Early Italian art, covering the sculpture, 
mosaics and paintings from 500-1500 A. D., 
and Later Italian art, covering sculpture 
and painting from 1500 to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth century. One great advan- 
tage of these outlines is the series of in- 
expensive prints published to go with them, 
illustrating fully each lesson. It is impos- 
sible to study art without pictures, except 
when it is done at first hand. Clubs using 
Art topics by Charles S. Farrar, now 
handled by Frances S. Farrar & Co., Stein- 
way Building, Chicago, may avail them- 
selves of the excellent lantern slides rented 
by the same companv at small expense. 
The Farrar travel leaflets may also be il- 
lustrated by lantern slides. 

One word of warning might be given to 
Clubs, not to select too large subjects. Art 
of a particular period, or of a certain coun- 
try, may be undertaken, but art—all art of 
all time—is quite hopeless. 

The Commission will welcome sugges- 
tions from club members, librarians and 
any others who are interested. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
A library An exhibit of children’s 
of children's books containing approxi- 
books mately five hundred volumes, 


has been arranged by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and 
will be loaned to libraries for a limited 
period under certain conditions. Part of 
the exhibit was shown last spring at Be- 
loit during the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, and elicited much in- 
terest on the part of parents and teachers. 
Since that time material additions have 
been made to the list of books. and they 
have been cataloged. The Commission is 
now planning a circuit for the exhibit, each 
library agreeing to pay freight and other 
expenses incident to transportation, one 
way. The scope and purpose of the exhibit 
may be gathered from the following circu- 
lar issued by the Commission to accom- 
pany the books: 


EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


This exhibit of books, containing about 430 
volumes suitable for children, is sent out by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission to 
serve a distinct purpose. It is not intended 
as a circulating or traveling library for use, 
but purely as an exhibit to arouse the inter- 
est of parents and teachers in book selection 
for home and school use by permitting them 
to examine books about which they have read, 
to learn of the newer and more recent ones, 
and to show different editions of some of the 
children’s classics. It serves, also, as an aid 


to the librarian in book selection, classfication 
and cataloging. 

Two catalogs accompany the books: one, @ 
strictly alphabetica) author list; the other, a 
classed list, arranged as a library snelf-list. 
Printed Library of Congress cards have been 
used in all cases where obtainable. As the 
order numbers, as well as the subject headings 
for dictionary catalogs are indicated on these 
cards, librarians may make out orders with 
the least expenditure of time and effort. 

Librarians are requested to take care that 
the books are not handled by children, unless 
under the care of an adult. Hard usage, such 
as children give, would soon unfit the library 
for its purpose. 

Place the exhibit where it will be promi- 
nently and attractvely before the public. Ad- 
vertise it in the local papers, make its pres- 
ence known to all parents and teachers so that 
its helpfulness may penetrate as far as pos- 
sible. Use book supports liberally so that the 
books may be kept upright on the shelves, 

The library is sent with the express un- 
derstanding that the librarian is willing to 
plan for an evening with the parents and one 
with, teachers. 

Books should be placed on the shelves ac- 
cording to the classed list, and the labels 
put in their proper places. Check up this list 
as you arrange the books, and again as you 
wrap and repack them to be returned, for the 
libraries are held responsible for the safe re- 
turn of all books, and this is the only safe 
way of knowing that all have been received 
and returned. 

Each book should be wrapped separately in 
newspaper and very carefully packed. 

The books should be sent by freight, all 
charges prepaid by the library receiving the 
boxes, the last library using the exhibit to pre- 
pay the charges to the Commission. 

Any questions in regard to the library, the 
books, points in cataloging, classification, etc., 
will be cheerfully answered by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission Capitol, Madison. 
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Elsewhere is explained 
what the Commission is en- 
deavoring to do in aid of 
study clubs. Librarians can render ma- 
terial assistance in this work by sending to 
the Commission one or more copies of 
printed programs issued by their local 
clubs. Every library should carefully col- 
lect for reference use not only programs 
and outlines issued by clubs of this kind, 
but also any printed programs and similar 
material gotten out by local organizations. 
Printed constitutions and by-laws of local 
church societies, lodges, debating societies, 
etc., may be found of great use if collected 
systematically. 


Prograinis of 
study cluos 


A bulletin The various departments 
of iuterest of the United States govern- 
in IVisconsii ment print many unique pub- 

lications. Among the most 
peculiar of the recent publications, and one 
of local interest in this state, is that issued 
by the geological survey, a list of the ex- 
pressions employed in the lumber camps 
and on the river drives of the great lum- 
ber industry of the country. 

From this the uninitiated may learn the 
distinction between a “ballhooter” and a 
“boom rat,” between a “bull cook” and a 
“cattayman,” and find that none of them 
refers to any lesser animal than the logger 
himself. Among other creatures of the 
logging camp may be numbered also the 
“alligator,” the “dolphin,” the “dog,” the 
“pig,” and the “road donkey,” all names of 
objects endowed with life by the vernacular 
of the logger. The “alligator” proves to be 
a “boat used in handling logs;” the “dog,” 
a “short, heavy piece of steel;” the “pig,” 
a “rigging sled;” and the “road donkey” 
a donkey engine mounted on a heavy sled, 
etc. 


Since the capitol fire, a 
year and a half ago, the 
magazine clearing house 
operated by the Commission has suffered 
from lack of a permanent location. The 
new capitol plans remain in abeyance, and 
it is uncertain when adequate quarters can 
be secured. Owing to want of room, the 
Commission has been compelled to decline 
many gifts of magazines offered by gener- 
ous friends. Notice is hereby given, 
though with regret, to all intending donors 
that the Commission cannot accept any 
magazines at present, and probably not for 
some time to come. Nor will it be possi- 
ble to fill many wants until quarters can be 
obtained of sufficient size to permit the 
— of the magazines which are now 
stored in all sorts of nooks and comers 
which the Commission has been allowed to 
utilize for the purpose. 


The magazine 
clearing house 
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It is possible to obtain sub- 


Subscription 
scription sets at greatly re- 


sets at cut 


prices duced prices within a few 
months of their first appear- 
ance. Opportunities for bargains in the 


purchase of even such standard publica- 
tions as the New International Encyclope- 
dia and Century Dictionary are not infre- 
quent. One Wisconsin library, through the 
aid of the Wisconsin Commission recently 
purchased the IJnternational Encyclopedia, 
17 volumes, half morocco, for (ordi- 
nary price, $119); another secured the 
Century Dictionary, 10 vols., for $25. Li- 
brarians in need of publications of this 
character are advised to communicate with 
the Commission, as a record is kept in the 
office of offers like these which libraries 
may avail themselves of. 


The Cornell nature-study leaf- 
lets, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the state 
of New York, is the most valu- 
able single aid yet published for the study 
of nature. The book is made up of a se- 
lection, with revision, from the Teacher's 
leaflets, Home nature-study Iessons, Junior 
naturalist monthlics and other admirable 
publications. of the College of Agriculture, 
of Cornell University. The volume is fully 
illustrated and well indexed, and altogether 
is so suggestive and useful that every li- 
brary that can afford the book should pos- 


Aids to 
nature 
study 


sess it for the use of teachers. It can be 
obtained of the State Printer, Albany, 
N. Y., for two dollars. 

Vacation Special privileges now ac- 


corded by many librarians to 
persons who mav wish to take 
a satchelful of books for a va- 
cation period presage more liberal regula- 
tions as to the number of books which any 
one person will be allowed to draw at one 
time during any season of the year. When 
the two-book card system became general, 
the natural query was: If two books may 
he obtained on one card, why not three? 
And this thought will naturally come to 
the average public library patron: If I 
can get twelve books at one time during 
the summer vacation season, why not at 
other times of the year? 

The Minneapolis public library this year 
uses a “Vacation card” limited to the four 
months. beginning June 1, and bearing 
these simple rules on its face: 


From 1 to 10 books may be drawn at one 
time on this card. 

They may be kept until Oct. ist, unless 
ealled for by the Library. 

The extension of time will not include “5 
cent books.” “seven day books,’’ current pe- 
riodicals or 1905 publications. 


book 
privileges 
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The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh tried 
the experiment last year of allowing 
readers to borrow a number of books of 
non-fiction on one card. This proved sat- 
isfactory, and during the summer months 
vacation book privileges were granted in 
accordance with the following rules: 

Regular borrowers who wish to take books 
out of town for the summer may obtain spe- 
cial privileges. 

More than the usual number of books will 
be issued on one card. Four of the books is- 
sued on each card may be fiction. 

The books will be stamped with the current 
date, and will be due October 1, 1904, from 
which date a fine of two cents a day will ac- 
crue on each. 


They may be exchanged at any _ time. 
Transportation on all books returned to the 
Library must be prepaid, and those sent out 


will be sent by express collect. 


Books which may not be borrowed in this 
way: 
1. Books added to the Library since June 


1, 1903. 
2. Books on Russia, Japan and the Far East. 
The Library reserves the right to refuse to 
lend by this method any other books which it 
seems unwise to take out of general circula- 
tion for so long a time. 


Miss Hewins’ 
“Goop” verse 


The popularity accorded 
Miss Caroline Hewins’ 
“Goop” verse has prompted 
the Democrat Printing Company, Madison, 
Wis., to print it attractively on heavy green 
cover paper, IIxI4 inches, suitable for post- 
ing. Price, postpaid, 15 cents each. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, 
have printed the verse on cover paper 3x5 
inches, for advertising purposes. 


THE LIBRARY GOOP 


The Goops they wet their fingers 

To turn the leaves of books, 

And then they crease the corners down 
And think that no one looks, 

They print the marks of dirty hands, 
Of lollipops and gum, 

On picture-book and fairy-book, 

As often as they come. 


ARE YOU A GOOP? ? ? 
Keys to The first supplement to the 


magazine abridged edition of Poole’s In- 
articles dex, covering the contents of 

thirty-seven periodicals, during 
the years 1900-1904, is now published. It 
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comprises 260 pages, and sells for $5. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 

The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, an- 
nounce that during the current month 
there will have been completed and issued 
a five-year cumulation of the Reader's 
Guide, covering the years I900-1904 in a 
single alphabet. They promise that it will 
establish a new standard of excellence for 
such indexes, the greatest care having been 
observed to insure accuracy. This publi- 
cation will index more than 5,000 maga- 
zines and nearly 75,000 aticles in the maga- 
zines. The publishers of the Guide also 
announce a publication to be known as 
Library IVork. It will include a digest and 
index of the most important matter con- 
tained in library journals of the world, 
together with condensed information from 
other sources. The new journal will be 
sent gratis to all who request it. 


From the latest numbers 

the Readers’ Guide li- 
brarians may find it useful 
to extract, for posting, lists 
of references to periodicals on topics that 
are of special current interest. For exam- 
ple, the August issue contains the follow- 
ing list pertaining to John Hay: 


Timely lists 
of magazine ot 
references 


Hay, John (1858-1905) 

Liberty: poem. Cur. Lit. 39 :222. 

Selections from the Distichs; 
Lit. 39:223. Ag. ‘05. 

American gentleman. W. Welman. R. of 
ts. 32:166-71. Ag. ’05. 

Estimate. Nation. 81:4. Jl.6: S. M. Cul- 
lom. por. Ind. 59:76-9. Jl. 13: Liv. 
Age. 246:316-8. Jl. 29; por. World To- 
day. 9:809-12. Ag. ’05. 

Great. secretary of state. World's Work. 
10 :6561-4. Ag. ’05. 

In memoriam :—John Hay: poem. 
Warfield. Ind. 59:79. Jl. 13, ’05. 

John Hay: poem. E. C. Stedman. Cur. Lit. 


39 :219-20. Ag. ’05. 
Life and work. por. Cur. Lit. 39 :132-6. 
"05 
47 :98. 


05. 
Cur. 


Ag. 
poems. 


Ag. ‘ 
Portrait by J. S. 
Ag. °05 
Sketch. 


Sargent. Critic. 
Ind. 59:45-6. JI. 6; 
W. 49:1006-7. JI. 15, °05. 

Work in diplomacy. J. B. Moore. 
32:171-6. Ag. ’O5. 
Work of Hay. Outlook. 
J. B. Gilder. Critic. 


por. Harp. 
R. of Rs. 


8:610-2. Jl. 8; 
47:112-3. Ag. ’05. 





"ROUND T HE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERN ING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


Owing to the provisions of the so-called 
“anti-pass law” enacted last winter, many 
library trustees connected with newspapers 
or otherwise. engaged in work affording 
them free railway transportation - facilities, 
have resigned. Unfortunately, the list in- 
cludes many trustees who can be ill spared 


from the library boards on account of the 

intelligent interest which they have taken 

in library work. Among those whose res- 

ignations are announced are the following: 
F. E. Andrews, Bloomer. 


Mrs. Philip V. O. Van Vechten, Wausau. 
Dr. J. T. Reeve, Appleton. 
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J. M. Callahan, Neenah. 
Mrs. L. Brockway, Mrs, H. E. Hancock, 
Wauwatosa. 
Ek. B. Thayer, Wausau. 
Fk. Bb. Hoskins, Fond du Lac. 


Cc. A. Galloway, Fond du Lac. 
August Pott, Sheboygan. 

Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Fond du Lac. 
Col. John Hicks, Oshkosh, 
Thomas M. Kearney, Racine. 
Ernst Allag, Sheboygan. 

H. E. Osborne, Waukesha. 

Cc. W. Graves, Viroqua. 

Walter R. Dunphy, Sun Prairie. 


BURGLARS VISIT LIBRARIES 


During the month of August, many li- 
braries were entered by burglars. The in- 
truders were evidently unaware of the pov- 
erty of the average library, or they would 
have sought elsewhere to exhibit their 
methods of “frenzied finance.” At Apple- 
ton, they secured $2.63, but declined to bur- 
den themselves with nearly a dollar in 
pennies; at Beloit, $4 was taken from the 
cash drawer; at Racine, $1.50; at Baraboo, 
no cash rewarded the efforts of the visitor; 
at Janesville, $2 found in the penny box in 
the children’s room; at Fond du Lac, a $5 
bill, and an equivalent sum in change; at 
Neenah, $20; at Green Bay, about the same 
amount. 


AT THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE 


Wisconsin’s representatives at the annual 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in Portland, July 4-8, included Dr. 
Geo. W. Peckham, Milwaukee public li- 
brary; Miss Jean Hawkins and Miss Maud 
Durlin, Eau Claire public library; Miss 
Lillian E. Carter, Milwaukee public library; 
Miss Mary A. Smith, La Crosse public li- 
brary; Miss Edna C. Adams, Wisconsin 
Historical Society library, Madison; Miss 
Sue C. Nichols, Fort Atkinson public li- 
brary; Miss Stella Lucas, Mabel Tainter 
Memorial library, Menomonie; Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Miss Katherine I. MacDonald, Mr. 
Henry E. Legler, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison. 

Two of the papers on the general pro- 
gram were furnished by representatives of 
the Wisconsin Commission: “The question 
of trained library service,” by Miss Stearns; 
“State library commissions: what they are 
and what they are doing,” by the secretary 
of the Wisconsin Commission. 

At the annual meeting of the League of 
Library Commissions, the secretary of the 
Wisconsin Commission was chosen chair- 
man for the ensuing year. The Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. elected the secretary 
of the Wisconsin Commission as a member 
of the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Bjoin. Miss Amanda Drotning supplied 
Miss Hilda Bjoin’s place at Stoughton dur- 
ing a vacation period of two weeks in Aug- 
ust. 


Clough. Mrs. W. G. Clough has been 
enjoying a well-earned vacation of a month, 
This is Mrs. Clough’s first vacation since 
entering the service of the library board at 
Portage. 


Connell. Miss Mayme Connell has been 
appointed librarian at Shiocton, 


Dean. Miss Mildred Dean has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Mosinee, succeeding 
Miss May Mathes. 


Durlin. Miss Maud Durlin, who has re- 
signed as an assistant in the library at Eau 
Claire, will enter Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Hawley. Miss Edna Hawley, who has 
been engaged for a year in cataloging the 
Washburn library at La Crosse, has gone 
to Iowa to organize libraries. 


Hawkins. Miss Jean Hawkins has re- 
signed as librarian of the Eau Claire public 
library, to take effect October 1. She will 
go to New York. 


Pleasants, Miss Lucy Pleasants, libra- 
rian at Menasha, is enjoying a trip in 
Europe. 


Sieker. Miss Sieker has resigned as a li- 
brary assistant at Manitowoc. 


Turner. Miss Emily Turner has re 
signed as librarian at Oshkosh, and has been 
succeeded by Miss Charlotte Templeton. 
Miss Turner’s resignation was accepted 
with much regret. It was prompted by the 
need of rest, and as her sister is to take a 
post-graduate course at Yale this coming 
year the opportunity for rest and study 
seemed especially favorable. Miss Turner 
went to Oshkosh in September, 1900, arriv- 
ing on the day of the dedication of the new 
structure and has been in charge ever 
since. The present system was inaugurated 
by her and to her skillful administration 
much of the present success is due. Miss 
Turner did not feel free to agree to return 
to Oshkosh after a year’s absence and so a 
successor seemed necessary. After consid- 
erable correspondence and inquiry the di- 
rectors engaged Miss Templeton, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Nebraska, who has 
had charge of the reference department of 
the Omaha public library, and is a gradu- 
ate of Pratt Institute, New York. Miss 
Turner left September 1 for her home in 
Quincy, II. 
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NOTES 


Algoma. The public library, which has 
been closed for more than a year, has re- 
sumed activity . The old quarters in the 
Charles building have been vacated, and the 
upper floor of the Wilbur building has been 
secured. 

Amherst. The association library con- 
taining between four and five hundred 
books has been accepted by the village 
board and established as a public library 
under the state law. The ibrary has just 
been organized with aid of the Commis- 
sion. 

Appleton. Fifteen contractors competed 
for the erection of the new Lawrence Uni- 
versity library. As every bid exceeded 
$50,000, the amount allowed by Mr. Car- 
negie, new proposals will have to be se- 
cured. : 

Mr. Geo. C. Jones has given to the public 
library a large number of books on United 
States history dealing principally with the 
period of the civil war. Many of the books 
give the Confederate point of view, and 
have long been out of print and scarce. 


Avoca. The Avoca Free Public Library 
association was organized June 7, 1905. 
Services will be voluntary, Mrs. L. P. Deit- 
rich serving as principal librarian. The 
nucleus of the library is a collection of 
books donated by the Wednesday Kalmia 
Club of Milwaukee. 


Chilton. An agitation has been begun 
for the establishment of a public library. 


Cumberland. The new $10,000 Carnegie 
library will be a one-story structure. The 
main floor will be divided into a reading 
room, reference room, delivery room, li- 
brarian’s room anl children’s room. The 
building will be constructed of Menomonie 
or Milwaukee pressed brick, with brown 
stone trimmings. 


Depere. Mrs. Wilmer Alloway of Chi- 
cago who was Miss Mary Struthers of 
Denvere, has written a letter suggesting that 
the old stone schoolhouse of Depere should 
be fitted up for a public library. She has 
offered to donate toward the building and 
her husband offers to furnish the architect's 
plans. 


Edgerton. Architect H. A. Foeller, of 
Green Bay, has completed plans for the 
new Carnegie building. 

Fond du Lac. At the armual meeting of 
the library board, Miss Emma E. Rose was 
re-elected librarian for the ensuing year. 
Misses Mavme Lamb, Jean Dodd and 
Mamie Bechaud were elected as assistants. 

Lake Geneva. Mrs. Geo. C. Walker has 
given the library 300 books, including books 
of reference and bound magazines. 
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A bas relief of the angel heads by Lucca 
della Robbia is a gift for the children’s 
room, from the Misses Sturges. 


LaValle. The village board has appro- 
priated $150 for the library, and it is 
thought probable that the board will accept 
the association library next year. 


Loyal. The library which the Loyal Li- 
brary Association turned over to the city 
in the early summer has been moved into 
a small one-story building conveniently lo- 
cated on Main street, and containing two 
rooms. The library, of more than five hun- 
dred volumes, has recently been organized 
by Miss Zana K. Miller of the Commission. 


Marinette. A shake-up in the library 
board resulted as a result of long-continued 
disagreement. Mayor Warren J. Davis did 
not reappoint Dr. Drisdale, who has been 
a member of the board since the beginning. 


Menasha. Two new stacks have been 


placed in the book room. 


Mondovi. The city council appropriated 
$350 for the library. 

Norih Fond du Lac. A public library 
has been started under the state law. Mrs. 
E. C. Urbahns is the president of the board. 
The village has appropriated $150 for the 
running expenses, and a room has been 
rented. The school library will be turned 
over, and the funds to be raised from a 
projected ball used for the purchase of 
books for adults. 

The Grafton Club has turned over its 
collection of books to the new library. 

A donation of $11.85 was received from 
the Forty Bachelors’ Club. 


Oconomowoc. Through the generosity 
of Mr. H. H. Shufeldt, the use of the Loit- 
erers’ Club room has been given for a term 
of three years to the Oconomowoc library. 
Upon the expiration of this period the Li- 
brary Association has the privilege of pur- 
chasing the quarters, which are located ad- 
jacent to the library. They are delightfully 
situated with an outlook upon LaBelle 
lake, and are equipped with handsome rugs, 
tables and chairs, and porch furniture. 
An archway is to be cut into the library, 
and it is planned to keep the room open 
all day (Sundays during the afternoon) as 
a reading and rest room. Service will be 
voluntary. 

The library has received the following 
gifts from residents of Chicago who own 
summer homes in Oconomowoc: Miss 
Zella Merrick, twenty-five volumes of fic- 
tion; Mrs. Walter Peck, sixty volumes of 
fiction, including the complete works of Sir 
Walter Scott in a splendid edition; Mrs. 
P. A. Valentine, one hundred and ninety 
volumes, including history and travel, fic- 
tion and miscellaneous subjects. 








to 
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Oconto Faiis. Mrs. N. H. Brokaw, of 
Appleton, presented the library with a com- 
plete set ot Sir Waiter Scott's works. 

Pewaukee. An ice cream social netted 
$24, tor new books. 

Fourteen books were presented the local 
library by Mr. Frank Field, of Chicago. 

Riineclander, At a meeting of the coun- 
cil, in July, the appropriation for main- 
taining the pubiic library was increased to 
$1,800. Heretoitore but $1,500 was given. 
The action of the Rhinelander council was 
unanimous and reflects credit upon the 
members. 

Rice Lake. The library board has voted 
to keep the library open every day in the 
week. 

Richland Center. The new $10,000 Car- 
negie building was opened to the public 
early in July. It is one of the best-planned 
of the small library buildings in the state. 

Superior. The salaries of Misses Jessie 
Listman and Marion Russell, library assist- 
ants, have been increased. 

Thorp. The public library has been re- 
organized by Miss Zana K. Miller. This 
library contains nine hundred carefully 
selected volumes which are housed’ in a 
building owned by the city. This year con- 
siderable expense has been put into the 
foundation, general repair and painting of 
the building. 


Waterloo. At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Waterloo library it was 
voted to make the institution a free public 
library, insead of a subscription library. It 
will be free also to farmers in the sur- 
rounding country. 


Watertown. The Carnegie gift of $20,000 
is likely to be lost owing to a disagreement 
as to site. 


Waupaca. It is proposed by the local 
chapter of the D. A. R. to expend $100 for 
a memorial to be placed in the library. 

The Study Club has decided to use $100 
for furniture for the reference room of the 
new library. 


Waupun. In pursuance of a call issued 
b- committees of the D. A. R. and the 
Study Club, a meeting was held in July to 
form an aid society for library work. 


Wausau. By a vote of six to three, the 
plans for the new building submitted by 
George W. Maher, of Chicago, have been 
accepted. The dimensions of the building 
will be 7ox50 feet. The main entrance will 
be from the south, facing McIndoe park. 


Bids for the proposed addi- 
exceeded the 


Wauwatosa. 
tion to the public library 
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$5,000 appropriation by $2,000, and the 


plans will probably be modified. 

livest Bend. The net proceeds of a base- 
bali game at the local fair, amounting to 
$5.00, have been contributed to the library. 





QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY MR. FRANK A. HUTCHINS 
[NorE.—Questions and answers in this de- 
partment must necessarily be brie’. Librarians 


and directors must sometimes consider pecu- 
liar local conditions in applying principles, es- 
pecially in larger libraries, as this department 
is intended for libraries with meager iucomes.] 

Should a library board buy of book can- 
vussers? 

No. Every library board should have a 
rule never to buy of a canvasser until his 
proposition has been laid over for one 
meeting, and the librarian or secretary has 
found by investigation that the books of- 
fered are the best for the purpose and the 
prices are reasonable. 

In four cases out of five the books will 
not be bought if examined on their merits 
when the agent is not present. If the books 
are really worthy you can get a discount, 
sometimes a surprisingly large one. Ask 
the Commission to refer you to a number 
of reputable dealers for prices. 


Are rent collections consistent in a free 
library? 

This question is in a form to invite argu- 
ment for the sake of argument. The point 
that should interest librarians and directors 
is a more practical one. The facts are that 
a rent collection wisely conducted pleases 
and benefits the people who support the li- 
brary and they do not trouble about the 
abstract question. 


Do rent collections pay their own ex- 
penses? 


As a rule the rentals buy all the new 
hooks and those which are somewhat worn 
ean be put upon the shelves for general cir- 

“intion without cost to the general library 


sod 


Ts a telephone in a library desirable? 

Yes. Some of the smaller libraries can 
not afford them and, in larger towns, some 
patrons use the telephone for trivial pur- 
poses, but the minor inconveniences are 
greatly overbalanced by the benefits. We 
shall probably grow more and more inta 
the habit of using every means of aiding 
students in homes, schools and shops as 
promptly as business houses aid their cus- 
tomers, and in the same spirit. Aside from 
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the convenience afforded the patrons the 
telephone allows the librarian to keep in 
closer touch with the board, the local press 
and the schools. 


Is a different class of people drawn to li- 
braries on Sunday? 


Usually the Sunday patrons are drawn 
from the class of regular patrons, though 
a few libraries make a different report. As 
a matter of fact, the workingmen and the 
regular Sunday street loungers are rarely 
drawn to the library when it is opened 
Sunday afternoons. This does not prove 
that these classes can not be reached by a 
vigorous campaign. 


Corner stone The corner stone of the 
laid at new Carnegie building was 
Kaukauna laid July 109, with appropriate 


ceremonies. Dr. H. B. Tan- 
ner made the principal address. <A history 
of the library, written by*Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dayton, was deposited in the stone. The 
library dates from March in 1899, when 
the common council passed the requisite 
ordinance at the request of Dr. H. B. Tan- 
ner and the Woman’s Club. The first funds 
consisted of $500 from the city; $21 from 
the business men; and $113 from the 
Woman’s club. 

The library was established in the police 
station and opened to the public Nov. 25, 
1899, with 690 books. Mrs. Gleason of 
Ashland donated the first book. There are 
now between 3,000 and 4,000 books, and 
other library property valued at $3.500, a 
library site valued at $1,500, and a $10,000 
building well under way. The _ building 
site was donated by the Green Bay & Mis- 
sissippi Canal company and the building 
fund of $10,000 by Andrew Carnegie. 

The Kaukauna Times notes that while 
there was at first but little sentiment in 
favor of a public library, now the library 
has a warm spot in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. 
Exhibit An interesting collection of 
of old periodicals has been on exhi- 
newspapers bition at the public library 

of Appleton. They comprise 
papers in English, Cherokee Indian and 
Chinese languages, and were loaned by 
Prof. I. N. Stuart, formerly principal of the 
Ryan High School. 


St. Francis Priests who are alumni of 
alumni pledge St. Francis seminary, Mil- 


a library waukee, have pledged a li- 
brary building for their alma 
mater. At their annual meeting, in July, 
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the sum of $2,000 was pledged within a few 
moments. The library of the school is now 
upstairs in the seminary in small quarters. 
It contains between 13,000 and 14,000 vol- 
umes, many of them of great value. 


A Milwaukee 
county law 
library 


A conference of the four 
state judges of Milwaukee 
will be held in the near fu- 
ture to consult as to a plan 
for a county law library, which is now be- 
fore one of the committees of the county 
board. 

Some of the judges favor the plan, which, 
if carried out, will result in furnishing a 
room for a library and keeping in it all 
law books which are not in constant use by 
judges. Only one set of books would be 
required, while under the present system of 
furnishing a copy to each judge and one to 
the district attorney five copies are bought. 
The expense of law books to the county is 
about $2,000 a year. If a central law li- 
brary is established, it is believed that 
about 75 per cent of this expense could be 
saved. 


The Commission receives 
many letters from custodians 
of traveling libraries evidenc- 
ing appreciation by them and 
their neighbors of the benefits conferred by 
the state in thus providing the best books 
for people on the farms and in communities 
distant from library centers. One “trav- 
eling librarian” has expressed his  senti- 
ments in verse, thus: 


Custodians 
of traveltiig 
libraries 


Beautiful books, beautiful books 
How pleasant it is to undo them 
And place them on shelves 
To be seen by ourselves,— 


But more pleasant it is 
To read through them. 
And how great is our state, 
And how kind, indeed, 
To give us such beautiful 

Books to read; 


For the good they will do 
Will be for our benefit 
Many years through. 


All honor is due the custodians of the 
traveling libraries, whose unselfish labor of 
love—without compensation other than the 
satisfaction of contributing service in a 
good cause—makes possible the system so 
successfully conducted in Wisconsin. Their 
names constitute a veritable roll of honor. 
The list is included in the directory of 
traveling libraries printed in pamphlet form 
by the Commission. A copy will be sent 
to any address upon application. 
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The following commu- 
nication from a citizen of 
Chippewa Falls to a local 
paper touches a question 
that is applicable to other cities in the state 
as well: 

“Editor Independent: Would it not be 
a good plan to transfer our high school li- 
brary to the public library? 

“It seems this school library consists of 
several thousand volumes which have been 
purchased at public expense. It also seems 
that our public library does not altogether 
answer the needs of our people from the 
fact that they are often obliged to wait for 
months for the return of the most desir- 
able volumes which are out, so great is 
their demand. It seems there is another 
advantage to be gained by this change in 
the way of making the school library more 
accessible than it is at present. Our pub- 
lic librarian has the time and facilities 
necessary to the full classification of the 
volumes of the school library and can fol- 
low this up with a concise index to every 
volume, so that one going there for refer- 
ence can find the book he wants at once. 

“Our public library is quite accessible to 
the pupils of all grades of our schools and 
this being so it would seem to be apparent 
upon its face that this school library, 
should it be so transferred, would secure 
to our people the greatest good to the 
greatest number and ‘deprive no one of his 
full rights.” 


School libraries 
and public 
libraries 


The regents of Wisconsin 
University have voted an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for 
the library of the law school. 
This was suggested by Maj. Mead, chair- 
man of the regents’ committee on the law 
school, as the supreme court has found it 
necessary to exclude law students from 
the law library in the capitol. 


Wisconsin 
law school 
library 


Library site A conflict of opinion pre- 
at Watertown vails at Watertown as to 

the site for the new Carne- 
gie building. At a recent meeting of the 
Council a communication from the Li- 
brary Board was read favoring the Ken- 
nedy site on First street for a public li- 
brary, with the Randall property on West 
Main street for second choice. A lengthy 
discussion followed in which most of the 
aldermen took part. It came out during 
the arguments that possibly the Tremont 
house property, West Main and Water 
streets, might be purchased at a reasonable 
figure and after adjournment an informal 
vote was taken on the proposition to pur- 
chase it in case the deal could be made. 
With the exception of Ald. Krueger, who 
refused to vote, the action was unanimous. 
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It was plainly evident that the Council 
would not approve the Kennedy site, as it 
involved the vacation of the Emergency 
Hospital property and was considered un- 
sightly. 


Finding list Theosophists at Superior 
on Theosophy have compiled a finding list 

of books on theosophy on 
the shelves of the local public library. The 
list comprises fourteen titles. 


The Pewaukee town board 
has contributed $50 toward 
the support of the public li- 
brary at Pewaukee. 

Other libraries in the state receiving 
town or school district appropriations are: 
Wauwatosa, Arcadia, Lake Geneva, White- 
hall and Mazomanie. 


Towns that 
contribute 
funds 


The Switzerland lantern slides 
have been used at Morrisonville 
and Token Creek. The bird 
slides were used at Oshkosh and Stevens 
Point. 


Lantern 
slides 


Rhinelander. A branch has been estab- 
lished in a grocery store for the accommo- 
dation of people living at a distance from 
the library. A school room library has 
been placed in the fourth grade on the 
North side. It was found that of the 28 
card holders in the room, only ten were 
making use of the library, because of the 
distance. 

Shawano. The editor of the Advocate 
suggests that the city is large enough to 
support a first-class library and reading 
room. The reading room is now open but 
two afternoons and evenings of each week. 


A LIBRARY DIRECTORY AND 
HAND BOOK 


Material is in hand for a Wisconsin li- 
brary handbook and directory, to be issued 
during the fall. It will include, in addi- 
tion to names and addresses of librarians 
and library assistants, information con- 
cerning the public, subscription and col- 
lege libraries of Wisconsin, and the essen- 
tial facts pertaining to library work in the 
state, including library associations and 
clubs. 


Oshkosh. In calling attention to the 
Commission loan exhibit of photographs 
of forest trees, the Northwestern prints a 
list of seventeen books on the subject that 
may be found in the library. 

Kaukauna. High water has demon- 
strated that the excavation for the new 
Carnegie building was dug at least a foot 
too deep to escape damage during seasons 
of flood. 











